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Prefatory  Note.  —  The  occa- 
sion of  this  speech  was  Air 
Sh aw V  Presidential  A dd ress 
to  the  Young  Scots'  Society, 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Oddfellows' 
Hall,  on  2nd  October  igoi. 
Mr  f.  M.  Hogge  presided, 
and  the  other  speakers  were 
Mr  R.  C.  Lehmann,  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Liberals 
against  Aggression  and  Mili- 
tarism, and  Mr  W.  M. 
P.  P)-inglc,  Glasgow.  The 
Address  is  now  published  hi 
response  to  a  generally  ex- 
pressed desh'e  for  the  speech 
in  some  permanent  form. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  EMPIRE. 




THESE  terms  "  Patriotism"  and  "Empire"  are  in 
every  mouth  ;  and  in  a  time  when  the  right 
guidance  of  public  opinion  would  be  specially 
helpful,  we  may  do  worse  than  ask  ourselves 
seriously  what  they  mean.  To  use  them  wildly,  and  without 
scrupulous  care,  may  produce  danger,  and  be  in  itself — in 
view  of  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  public  mind — as 
senseless  as  to  fire  off  crackers  among  the  feet  of  a  prancing 
horse.  It  matters  not  whether  these  crackers  are  discharged 
in  prose  or  doggerel,  in  academic  groves  or  music  halls. 
The  effect  is  everywhere  the  same.  By  the  necromancy 
of  the  terms  "  Patiotism"  and  "  Empire,"  it  is  open  to  any 
man,  in  any  country,  to  evoke  the  cheapest  of  cheers  in  the 
vulgarest  of  assemblies. 

Their  ambiguity  is  the  defence  of  the  demagogue ;  it  is 
always  open  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  apprehended  in 
the  wrong  sense.  And  the  pious  editor — hustled,  by  the 
passions  of  the  day,  past  the  stern  duty  of  analytical  thought, 
finds  them  in  his  disordered  state  of  mind  a  mighty  con- 
venience, or  even  at  times  a  trumpet  fit  for  angels,  and 
accordingly  he  blows.  But  all  this  makes  the  duty  of 
analysis  the  sterner,  the  more  imperative ;  for  these  words 
have  in  them  foul  and  fair,  false  and  true,  devilish  and 
divine,  and  that  on  a  scale  as  stupendous  as  national  honour 
or  dishonour,  vitality  or  decay.  If,  in  short,  these  terms 
are  used  —  heedlessly  or  deliberately  —  as  a  whet  to  the 
passions,  a  drug  to  the  judgment,  or  a  salve  to  the  con- 
science, then  farewell  to  that  national  virtue  whose  corner- 
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stone  is  justice  and  whose  ornaments  are  respect,  affection, 
and  peace. 

Let  us  be  agreed  upon  one  thing — that  it  is  the  duty  of 
respectable  men  to  keep  a  watch  against  that  delinquency  of 
intellect  which  suffers  even  these  terms  to  become  a  pro- 
vocative to  loose  and  fiery  thinking.  And  so  let  me  throw 
this  out  for  your  consideration.  If  patriotism  be  simply  love 
of  country — a  virtue  embodying  at  once  affection,  service, 
and  sacrifice — is  this  virtue  a  merely  British  product,  some 
ethical  curiosity  dependent  upon  climate,  or  acres,  or  race ; 
does  it  fall  to  be  admired  when  it  is  our  patriotism,  and  to  be 
decried  when  it  is  somebody  else's  ?  And  will  the  sincerity 
of  your  laudation  of  patriotism  stand  this  test,  that  it 
extends  with  complete  heartiness  to  the  love  of  a  fatherland 
which  is  in  conflict  with  your  own  ?  There  is  the  touchstone  : 
but  justice  demands  no  less  accurate  a  test. 

Historically  taken,  the  task  is  easy.  We  are  free  to 
admire  Switzerland  when  she  strove  and  suffered  and 
succeeded  against  the  power  of  Austria;  to  place  Montenegro 
high  in  fame  as  she  from  her  fastnesses  resisted  for  centuries 
the  domination  of  the  Turk ;  to  think  with  a  lifting  of  the 
heart  of  the  struggle  for  Scottish  independence  against  the 
overmastery  of  England.  But  are  we  just  enough  to  own 
to  others,  or  even  to  ourselves,  a  similar  judgment  in  our 
own  day  on  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  those  who  might 
dare — -to  suppose  a  case  —  to  decline  subjugation  by  the 
overwhelming  might  of  Britain  ? 

Be  frank  about  this  :  one  man  out  of  ten  would  see  patriot- 
ism on  both  sides,  as  a  force  of  motley  good  and  evil  that 
had  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  laud 
the  patriotism  of  their  own  country  and  hold  it  for  an 
unadulterated  virtue,  denying  the  patriotism  of  the  enemy 
or  denouncing  it  as  a  folly  or  a  vice.  But  that  is  not  all, 
six  men  out  of  the  nine  would  dub  the  tenth  man  a  traitor 
for  the  daring  suggestion  that  patriotism  might  be  in  both 
camps — a  quality  for  mutual  reckoning  and  respect.  The 
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proportions  vary  according  to  time  and  place,  to  enlighten- 
ment or  the  transient  local  fever.  But  the  thing  itself, 
the  truth — naked,  ugly,  senseless,  unashamed — there  it  is, 
a  warning  to  all  just  men  who  are  not  wholly  given  to 
delusion.  This  spurious  detestable  thing,  by  the  naming  of 
which  patriotism  it  is  so  easy  to  goad  a  multitude  to  madness, 
is  but  a  sublimated  selfishness,  our  old  friend  egoism  on  a 
colossal  scale — tricked  out  in  red,  white,  and  blue.  The 
flame  of  this  patriotism  may  be  but  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot ;  but  at  all  events  it  has  been  kindled,  not  by 
love,  affection,  service,  sacrifice,  but  by  hate,  the  passion  for 
mastery,  and  the  lust  for  dominion.  No  virtue  is  it,  but  a 
bloody  blot  on  the  history  of  man,  a  sin  as  old  as  the  death 
of  Abel. 

We  have  talked  of  this  patriotism  as  an  ethical  curiosity 
when  it  is  limited  to  place  or  side ;  and  this  masquerade 
reaches  the  flamboyant  stage  when  it  is  not  so  much  the 
love  of  one  country  as  the  deliberate  jealousy  or  hatred  of 
others.  Mere  love  of  country — how  modest !  how  sensible  ! 
how  useful  in  the  homely  channels  of  making  your  country 
more  worth  loving,  and  life  in  it  more  worth  living  !  But 
that,  being  real  patriotism,  the  genuine  article,  how  hum- 
drum it  all. appears  to  the  political  balloonist,  who,  from  his  in- 
flated perch,  delights  to  witness  human  progress  with  more 
dash  and  scuffle  in  it,  possibly  with  the  shedding  of  blood, 
but  certainly  to  the  strains  of  a  regimental  band  ! 

But  the  ethical  curiosity  may  yield  us  food  for  still 
more  serious  reflection.  And  here  we  must  distinguish  the 
modern  from  the  ancient  or  the  middle  ages,  and  the  case 
of  a  democratic  country  from  that  of  one  despotically 
governed.  History  with  us  is  no  longer  the  record  of  ful- 
filment of  the  behests  of  despots  as  they  swayed  the  destiny 
of  human  chattels,  or  of  the  gratification  of  the  pride  or 
passions  of  kings  as  they  launched  their  unquestioning  subjects 
into  the  conflict  of  dynastic  ambitions.  If  there  be  des- 
potism, it  is  our  despotism  ;  if  pride  or  passion,  it  is  our 
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passion,  our  pride  ;  if  there  be  ambition,  it  is  our  ambition. 
To  the  humblest  citizen  the  responsibility  reaches ;  he  cannot 
shake  it  off  ;  acquiescence  in  the  judgment  of  others  cannot 
lull  it  to  slumber ;  he  dare  not  be  intimidated  by  the  word 
"traitor,"  which  every  party  hack  may  fling  at  him,  should 
he  question  the  infallibility  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 

But  having  reached  him,  the  citizen  himself,  we  find  him 
a  being  vested  with  democratic  rights  and  responsibilities, 
which  entitle  him  to  be  no  human  chattel,  but  to  make  or 
undo  policies  by  those  considerations  good  or  bad  which 
lie  within  the  moral  sphere,  appealing  from  his  baser  and  his 
animal  instincts  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  tribunal  higher  than 
all  national  prejudice  or  bounds,  viz.,  the  individual  con- 
science. Allowance,  much  allowance,  may  have  to  be  made 
for  the  transient  bursts  of  passion,  the  lust  for  mastery  and 
the  thirst  for  power ;  but  unless  that  appeal,  which  can 
bring  even  a  nation  and  its  policy  to  the  issue  of  right  or 
wrong,  can  in  the  end  be  made  with  success,  then  democracy 
is  a  failure.  Paganism  and  despotism  still  reign.  We  have 
re-enthroned  them. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  these  views  are 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  arguments  and  attitude  of 
modern  nations  themselves,  all  of  whom,  in  defence  of  a 
policy  more  or  less  questionable,  make  appeals  more  or  less 
plain  to  the  higher  considerations  of  overruling  justice.  But 
at  a  pinch,  these  considerations  are  flung  to  the  winds,  and 
the  cry,  "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  raised — that 
strident,  certain,  note  of  incipient  public  blackguardism. 
And  those  who  use  that  cry  are  quick  to  appropriate 
respectable  terms  for  their  violent  ends ;  and  thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  fair  names  of  "  patriotism,"  "loyalty,"  and 
"  Empire "  get  bedraggled  and  debased.  May  I  quote 
to  you  my  favourite  passage  in  all  literature  on  this  head  ? 
Mr  Lowell,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Biglow  papers,  speaks 
to  us  thus  : — 

"We  are  inhabitants  of  two  worlds,  and  owe  a  double, 
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but  not  a  divided,  allegiance.  In  virtue  of  our  clay,  this 
little  ball  of  earth  exacts  a  certain  loyalty  of  us,  while  in 
our  capacity  as  spirits  we  are  admitted  citzens  of  an 
invisible  and  holier  fatherland.  There  is  a  patriotism  of 
the  soul  whose  claim  absolves  us  from  our  other  and  terrene 
fealty.  Our  true  country  is  that  ideal  realm  which  we 
represent  to  ourselves  under  the  names  of  religion,  duty, 
and  the  like.  Our  terrestrial  organisations  are  but  far-off 
approaches  to  so  fair  a  model,  and  all  they  are  verily 
traitors  who  resist  not  any  attempt  to  divert  them 
from  this,  their  original  intendment.  When,  therefore,  one 
would  have  us  to  fling  up  our  caps  and  shout  with  the 
multitude,  c  Our  country,  however  bounded,'  he  demands 
of  us  that  we  sacrifice  the  larger  to  the  less,  the  higher 
to  the  lower,  and  that  we  yield  to  the  imaginary  claims 
of  a  few  acres  of  soil  our  duty  and  privilege  as  liege- 
men of  Truth.  Our  true  country  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  the  south,  on  the  east  and  the  west,  by  Justice,  and 
when  she  oversteps  that  invisible  boundary  line  by  so  much 
as  a  hair's-breadth,  she  ceases  to  be  our  mother,  and  chooses 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  quasi  noverca.  That  is  a  hard 
choice,  when  our  earthly  love  of  country  calls  upon  us 
to  tread  one  path,  and  our  duty  points  us  to  another.  We 
must  make  as  noble  and  becoming  an  election  as  did 
Penelope  between  Icarius  and  Ulysses.  Veiling  our  faces, 
we  must  take  silently  the  hand  of  Duty  to  follow  her." 

Yes  :  but  that  low  and  false  patriotism  which  scorns  the 
loyalty  to  moral  ideals,  is  tempting  to  the  casuist,  is  con- 
venient for  the  vulgar ;  and  it  too  easily  becomes  the 
fashion  and  the  wild  delight  of  the  excited  hour.  And 
this  low  and  false  patriotism  has  its  marks  and  has  its  con- 
sequences. Its  distinguishing  mark  is  that,  instead  of  love, 
it  exhibits  hate,  as  has  been  said ;  and  instead  of  service 
and  co-operation,  it  contends  for  mastery  and  domination 
among  the  family  of  nations.  And  thus  arises — for  the 
sequel  is  plain,  if  we  will  only  have  the  courage  to  look 
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for  it  open-eyed — thus  arises  militarism — a  militarism,  not 
of  self-defence,  but  of  aggression,  suiting  the  aims  of  a 
lust  of  dominion,  fed  by  jealousy,  and  goaded  by  the 
uneasy  fear  of  terrible  reprisals.  And  this  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on,  until  a  fair  and  peaceful  dominion  is  turned 
into  an  arsenal  or  armed  camp,  a  terror  and  a  scourge  to 
an  affrighted  world. 

And  so  the  process  goes  on  apace,  unless  checked 
by  saner  and  more  righteous  counsels,  until  the  empire 
falls  prostrate  by  the  weight,  not  so  much  of  external 
antagonisms,  as  of  an  internal  decay  which  has  wasted 
the  opportunities  and  fruits  of  industrial  activity.  Patriot- 
ism becomes  more  and  more  the  exclusive  watchword 
of  a  growing  military  caste,  and  the  civilian  population 
has  hurled  at  it  many  reproaches  if  it  objects  to  being  too 
much,  or  wholly  confined  to  looking  after  the  commissariat 
and  the  baggage  train. 

Ask,  moreover,  the  average  military  expert  whether  the 
expenditure  of  any  government  ever  pleased  him,  and  he 
will  reply  in  the  negative.  Press  him  with  the  inquiry 
as  to  what  would  satisfy  him,  given  a  free  hand,  and  he 
will  furnish  you  with  a  programme  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  Armageddon  next  week  !  But  the  world  cannot 
stand  that  type  of  civilisation,  which  is  not  civilisation  but 
decivilisation  ;  and  the  point  of  the  matter  is  this,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  men  to  speak  out,  and  to  protest 
against  the  prostitution  of  the  names  of  Patriotism  and 
Empire  in  the  service  of  such  a  cause.  For  such  a  cause 
means  the  peril  and  the  death  of  industrial  communities. 

For  these  industrial  communities  the  intolerance  of  a 
nation  armed  to  the  teeth  is  as  great  as  was  the  regard  of 
Highland  clans  for  the  rights  of  a  lowland  agriculturist,  as 
they  went  ravaging, — in  complete  loyalty,  and  to  the  sound 
of  the  slogan  !  There,  indeed,  were  the  three — patriotism, 
militarism,  and  industrialism,  and  when  the  first  two  com- 
bined against  the  third  you  had  heaps  of  glory,  a  roman- 
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tically  bloody  and  brutal  stage  in  the  affairs  of  men  ! 
Have  we  rooted  out  the  old  senseless,  pagan,  ferocious, 
and  intolerant  spirit  only  to  find  that  it  has  returned  upon 
us  on  an  imperial  scale,  thinking  evil,  easily  provoked, 
delighting  to  "  cry  havoc,  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  "  ? 
I  protest  against  the  assumption  by  such  a  spirit  of  the 
name  of  patriotism. 

Think  of  its  intolerance.  This  passion  for  predominance : 
how  can  smaller  communities,  industrially  inclined,  and 
therefore  making  for  the  peace  and  the  contentment 
of  the  world,  how  can  they  live  beside  it?  Occasionally, 
as  when  Holland,  man,  woman,  and  child,  resisted  the 
policy  of  Philip  and  the  mighty  legions  of  Alva,  or 
as  in  the  cases  of  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  occasionally, 
the  love  for  independence  triumphs ;  and  noble  names 
— William  of  Orange,  Tell,  and  Wallace — are  added  to 
the  roll  of  fame.  But  on  the  whole  what  right,  as  Russia 
has  said  to  Poland  and  is  to-day  saying  to  Finland, 
what  right  have  they  to  resist  the  march  of  empire? 
The  inflationist,  the  expansionist,  all  of  them,  will  preach 
the  doctrine  of  wiping  them  out,  under  the  euphemism 
of  the  excellence  of  a  clean  slate;  and  they  are  as  tolerant 
of  criticism  in  the  operation,  and  as  willing  to  listen  to  the 
pleas  of  justice,  as  was  Napoleon  when  he  changed  and 
re-changed  the  map  of  Europe,  dealing  out  kingdoms  like 
a  pack  of  cards. 

But  that  false  patriotism,  which  thus  finds  its  congener 
in  militarism,  has  more  than  a  foreign  side  to  its  intoler- 
ance. It  is  intolerant  not  only  of  the  rights  or  it  may  be 
of  the  existence  of  other  communities,  but  the  same  spirit, 
the  very  same  spirit  is  manifested  within  the  Empire  itself, 
in  the  denunciation  of  opposition,  the  fierce  hostility  to 
every  plea  for  a  judicial  temper,  the  scorn  of  every  appeal 
to  principles  higher  and  more  lasting  than  national  interest, 
the  fear  of  truth,  and  the  actual  and  violent  suppression  of 
freedom.    In  the  name  of  patriotism,  democracy  is  defamed 
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and  defiled  by  the  spirit  of  despotism  wielding  not  infre- 
quently the  weapons  of  anarchy.  To  such  a  poor  estate 
does  patriotism  on  its  foul  and  false  side  come.  And  the 
sequence  is  completely  natural ;  the  local  anarchist  practises 
his  vocation  not  with  a  black  flag  nor  even  with  a  red  ;  he 
has  been  furnished  with  Union  Jacks. 

With  patriots  of  this  type,  the  charge  of  treason 
against  those  who  challenge  the  policy  of  the  hour,  is  the 
common  coin  of  their  exchange,  and  to  identify  those  with 
the  foe  is  the  common  trick  of  their  argument.  Thus  John 
Bright  denounces  the  Crimean  War  as  a  folly  and  a  crime; 
and  he  is  overwhelmed  with  obloquy  and  silenced  with 
violence,  as  a  pro-Russian.  And  as  treason  is  worthy  of 
death,  the  frenzied  patriot  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
pleads  his  merciful  moderation  with  the  opponent  of  the 
warlike  policy  of  the  hour  in  that  he  merely  shut  his  mouth 
while  he  actually  spared  his  life.  Take  one  of  these  patriots 
in  heat,  and  gently  allude  to  the  enemy  as  human  beings  or 
to  the  troublesome  old  view  about  human  rights.  He  whips 
round  upon  you  at  once  as  a  veritable  Colonel  Calhoun. 

"  Sez  Col.  Calhoun,  sez  he, 
Human  rights  hain't  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor 
No  more'n  the  man  in  the  moon,  sez  he." 

Or  take  a  downright  opponent  of  a  war  in  which  his 
country  is  engaged,  and  one  who,  strangely  enough,  may  be 
struck  with  the  dangers  of  wealth,  the  pride  of  life,  the  lust 
for  dominion,  and  the  irony  of  ticketing  as  patriotism  a  low 
and  vulgar  materialism.  I  wonder  what  would  happen  to 
him  if  he  were  tried  by  a  special  jury  of  his  countrymen, 
let  us,  only  to  suppose  the  case,  say  music-hall  proprietors 
or  journalistic  leaders  of  opinion  who  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  popular  prejudices  and  accustomed  to 
share  and  to  fan  the  passions  of  the  people.  The  nearest 
case  to  it  is  perhaps  the  one  supposed  by  John  Bunyan  of 
a  trial  in  a  town  called  Vanity  Fair,  where  the  main  charge 
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against  the  fanatical  panel  at  the  bar  was  that  he  was  against 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  place,  and  had  gone  the 
length  of  saying  that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  truth  !  I  com- 
mend the  passage  to  your  notice  :  the  verdicts  are  wonder- 
fully true  to  nature  and  the  delinquency  of  the  panels  might 
suit  the  case  of  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  men. 

I  cry  your  grace  if  I  have  treated  this  symptom  of 
patriotism  in  its  popular  and  travestied  condition  with 
too  grim  a  seriousness.  I  hold  that  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  excesses  of  the  war  spirit  is  its  ferocity  towards 
any  freedom  to  condemn  its  prevalence  and  course  :  for, 
with  the  suppression  of  such  freedom  would,  in  my  opinion, 
disappear  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges  of  our  national 
life,  one  of  the  real  safeguards  and  guarantees  of  the 
stability  and  purity  of  our  democracy.  Against  the  name 
of  patriotism  being  abused  for  these  base  ends  I  venture 
my  respectful  and  my  firm  protest. 

And  if  there  is  warrant  for  what  has  been  said,  and  the 
opinions  that  have  been  arrived  at  as  regards  patriotism,  the 
same  warrant  extends  to  the  case  of  Empire.  The  rights, 
the  duties,  the  principles,  the  temptations,  are  the  same  : 
only  their  scale  and  orbit  are  greater ;  and  if  the  one  term 
be  even  more  inflated  than  the  other,  it  is  our  duty  to 
deflate  it  accordingly.  Otherwise  the  name,  instead  of  being 
a  watchword  of  blessing,  will  become  a  byword  and  a 
curse,  giving  an  air  of  respectability  to  truculence  and  a 
veneer  of  glory  to  injustice.  If  Empire  be  viewed,  like 
patriotism,  in  its  just  and  modest  sense,  then  the  choice 
of  a  career  under  the  sanction  of  revered  and  established 
law  may  be  extended  among  many  peoples  and  under  every 
clime,  the  orbit  of  our  responsibility  may  encircle  the  world, 
and  our  inheritance  of  duty  be  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun. 

To  love  that  Empire  in  the  sense  of  making  it  worth 
loving  and  life  in  it  worth  living,  in  the  sense  of 
service  and  sacrifice,  in  the  sense  of  basing  its  greatness 
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upon  moral  worth — this  is  indeed  to  watch  and  ward  the 
vast  edifice  of  material,  intellectual,  and  political  achieve- 
ment, this  is  indeed  a  patriotism  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
if,  to  go  again  over  the  old  ground,  not  love  but  hate,  not 
the  desire  to  excel  and  to  co-operate  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  but  the  lust  for  predominance  and  mastery  in  the 
family  of  nations  —  if  that  be  your  meaning,  then  your 
passions  and  your  pride — with  the  leverage  of  Empire — 
may  overturn  the  fair  fabric  of  civilisation,  and  scatter  with 
its  ruins  great  spaces  of  the  earth.  For  this  cause  I  see  far 
less  occasion  for  the  practice  of  exhorting  at  large  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  frightful  risk  of  fanning  the  flame  of  popular  an- 
tipathies— an  operation  all  too  easy — as  of  venturing  a  warning 
against  the  danger  of  what  I  have  called  loose  and  fiery  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  public  vested  with  enormous  material 
resources.  Consider  the  distinctions  which  lend  serious- 
ness to  the  case.  In  that  of  patriotism  there  is  a  self- 
containedness  of  dominion  which  naturally  gives  point  to 
its  association  merely  with  self-defence.  And  so,  I  suppose, 
it  comes  about  that  Shakespeare  has  been  dubbed  a  Little 
Englander ;  because,  in  his  inspiring  lines  against  a 
dereliction  in  policy,  a  nation  having  "  made  a  shameful 
conquest  of  itself,"  he  describes  his  country  as 

"This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands." 

But  with  Empire  such  self-containedness  gives  place  to  a 
ramification  of  relations  with  half  the  nations  of  the 
world !  The  peaceful  spirit,  the  urbane  disposition,  the 
disciplined  will,  the  unwillingness  to  take  offence,  or 
their  awful  opposites,  thus  become  of  greater,  more 
colossal,  importance.  This  is  so  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  would  make  you  prefer  to  have  a  man  who  was 
given  to  sulking  against  his  narrow  fate  do  so  on  the 
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lonely  mountain  top,  rather  than  vent  his  temper  in  the 
crowded  market-place.  And  so  diplomacy  may  become 
the  noblest  or  the  meanest  of  professions,  making  the  paths 
straight,  and  the  crooked  places  plain  for  the  march  of 
the  nations,  or,  alas  !  becoming,  when  tainted  by  ill-will 
or  directed  to  evil  aims,  a  bringer  of  strife  and  an  adept  in 
the  casuistry  of  conquest. 

Take  an  instance.  We  become  in  the  name  of 
peace  the  policemen  of  the  world,  by  virtue  not  of 
bargain  but  of  our  own  appointment !  Now  a  peace 
officer,  armed  to  the  teeth  —  only  of  course  for  the 
sake  of  being  a  more  effective  peace  officer — and  going 
to  and  fro  upon  his  beat,  also  of  his  own  appointment, 
and  wandering  up  and  down  in  it,  is  apt  to  become  a 
rather  dangerous  character.  Much  he  sees  that  grieves  his 
soul — lives  misspent,  and,  above  all,  property  abused.  That 
last  is  sheer  waste,  a  gross  mishandling  of  the  mercies  of 
Providence ;  and  being  a  bit  of  a  providence  himself  he  dis- 
possesses the  owner,  enters  into  possession,  beats  the  pro- 
prietor who  dares  to  resist  eviction,  calls  him  a  disreputable 
name,  and  assures  him  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  he  will  be 
a  better  man  in  future.  This  is  the  casuistry  of  conquest ! 
But  Empires  may  practise  it,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
in  the  complexities  of  Imperial  dominion,  where  convenience 
meets  inconvenience  on  every  frontier,  the  temptations  to 
it  are  strong,  although  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  what 
are  they  ?  They  are  precisely  those  which  might  be  used 
by  a  philanthropic  garrotter  who  has  robbed  a  drunkard  ! 
How  high  in  rank  does  that  man  or  nation  stand  which 
can  resolutely  resist  the  plausibility  of  such  a  domination, 
and  be  willing  lo  be  just  I 

If  I  do  not  detain  you,  turn  with  me  for  a  moment 
from  the  question  of  Imperial  territory  to  the  question  of 
Imperial  trade.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  ask  whether 
there  is  any  ethical  basis  in  the  doctrine  of  free  exchange  ? 
If  you  consider  it  you  will  probably  find  that  it  lies  deeper 
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than  self-interest,  and  is  found  in  the  old  book  "that  the 
profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all,"  in  short,  that  the  supply 
afforded  notably  by  the  productivity  of  the  earth — ■ 

"  All  of  beauty,  all  of  use, 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce  " — 

should  not  be  intercepted  on  its  way  to  meet  the  wants 
of  mankind  by  a  system  of  national  boundaries.  This 
would  appear  to  be  so,  unless  human  brotherhood  be  a 
fiction  or  a  fraud,  which  it  is  expedient  that  human  devices 
should  set  themselves  against. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Cobden  would  never  have 
succeeded  on  this  abstraction  alone  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lower  argument  of  self-interest, — made  occasionally 
very  real  by  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  Yet  that  he 
was  wrong,  even  on  this  lower  ground,  was  vehemently 
contended,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents,  with  their 
narrow  and  clouded  views  of  British  interests,  he  was 
far  from  a  patriot.  The  protectionist  was  the  patriot, 
and  the  traitor,  the  arch-enemy  of  his  country,  was  the 
free  trader !  Now,  of  course,  it  is  the  commonplace  of 
the  political  historian  and  philosopher  that  the  doctrines  of 
such  traitors  and  arch-enemies  have  done  more  for  the 
removal  of  international  jealousies,  more  for  internal  pros- 
perity and  progress,  and  more  for  external  peace  than 
all  the  devices  of  the  most  skilful  protectionism  that 
ever  was  constructed. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  blow  to  militarism,  removing  as 
it  did  many  occasions  for  the  exercise.  And  no  doubt, 
also,  there  is  some  causal  connection  between  the  fresh 
ascendancy  of  militarism  and  the  latest  sneers  at  the 
Manchester  School.  Perhaps  it  is  true,  not  of  man  merely, 
but  also  of  nations  that  they  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  that  they  cannot  live  by  gunpowder.  Thus 
far  we  are  all  agreed.     But  the  bearing  of  it  on  our 


present  subject  is  this, — that,  as  free  trade  was  opposed 
in  the  name  of  British  interests,  the  same  battle  may  be 
— probably  will  have  to  be — fought  again  with  more 
modern  antagonists,  still  as  mistaken  but  now  powerfully 
reinforced,  who  will  challenge  free  trade  and  will,  if  they 
succeed,  bring  upon  us  the  ruin  of  its  overthrow,  and 
that,  this  time,  in  the  name  of  Empire.  An  Empire 
Union,  a  Zollverein  it  is  called,  a  bond  of  love  and  brother- 
hood which  can  and  will  antagonise  the  world  !  Economics 
under  eclipse,  a  new  era  dawning  upon  us  in  which  we 
shall  repeat  the  same  disasters  in  attempting  to  regulate 
the  balance  of  trade  as  those  which  humanity  endured 
in  attempting  to  regulate  the  balance  of  power.  This  is 
what  it  comes  to,  is  it  ?  A  paradise  or  a  purgatory  of 
Imperial  interests,  whose  chief  inhabitant  is  the  customs 
officer  and  whose  mainstay  by-and-by  will  be  the  press- 
gang ! 

It  is  these  shadows  of  policy,  these  phantoms  of 
glory,  these  "  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,"  that 
give  us  pause — filling  the  mind  with  uneasiness  at  allure- 
ments which  are  thus  cleverly  decked  in  the  garb  of  Patriotism 
and  Empire.  That,  after  all  our  education  and  all  our 
experience,  such  allurements  should  be  within  the  range 
of  possibility,  makes  our  future  sombre  indeed,  and  should 
nerve  every  lover  of  his  country  to  protest  and  struggle, 
lest  the  shock  of  disillusionment  come  too  late.  This  is 
but  one  instance  in  a  thousand  where  service,  where  loyalty 
to  ideals  which  are  higher  than  interest,  and  a  regard  for 
humanity  which  overleaps  the  bounds  of  acres,  will  be  the 
sincerest  patriotism.  Look  around  you  for  the  thousand 
opportunities  for  dedicated,  consecrated  labour.  Do  not 
gloat  over  schoolbook  statistics ;  remember  that  the  vain- 
glorious numbering  of  the  people  is  followed  by  a  curse.  It  is 
true  that  four  hundred  millions  of  souls  are  the  subjects 
of  our  King,  but  of  these  forty  millions  are  but  adolescent, 
and  three  hundred  millions  are  mere  children  in  the  art 
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of  government,  while  the  vast  onerosity  of  the  white  man's 
burden  rests  in  truth  on  this  little  island  alone.  May  not 
all  your  energy,  all  your  genius,  find  scope  in  the  unravel- 
ling of  that  one  problem.  Was  there  ever  a  responsibility 
like  it  in  all  history— a  responsibility  not  of  fresh  subjuga- 
tion, but  literally  of  edification,  of  building  up  the  fair 
frame  of  civilisation  ? 

To  teach,  letting  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more ; 
to  remove  the  reproach  of  pauperism  and  famine;  to  make 
the  environments  of  life  fit  for  a  crimeless  manhood;  to 
dignify  labour  and  to  sheathe  the  sword — are  there  not 
avenues  enough  there  for  the  powers  of  all  patriotic  men? 
And  do  not  shirk  the  deeper  but  still  obvious  truth,  with- 
out which  the  fairest  fruits  of  wisdom  will  turn  to  ashes. 
A  place  can  be  found,  must  be  found,  in  corporate  life, 
for  these  moral  ideals  which  move  the  life  and  touch 
the  heart  of  man :  a  place  for  forgiveness  and  pity,  for 
longsuffering  and  charity,  and  no  place  for  the  wild  horrors 
of  revenge.  By  his  faith  and  all  his  hopes,  let  the  patriot 
teach  and  learn,  and  learn  and  teach,  till  he  find  the 
glory  of  the  Empire  which  he  loves,  when  he  and  it  together 
"do  justly  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly."  Public  virtue 
and  private  virtue  are  forged  of  the  same  metal.  And  in 
this,  through  temptation  and  through  trial,  shall  be  our 
secret  of  Imperial  defence. 

"  A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  isle." 
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